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Christian Church. In Ireland, a recluse, who was
the centre of a small knot of earnest friends, a man of
deep piety and great freedom and originality of mind,
Mr. Alexander Knox, had been led, partly, it may be,
by his intimacy with John Wesley, to think out for
himself the character and true constitution of the
Church, and the nature of the doctrines which it was
commissioned to teach. In England, another recluse,
of splendid genius and wayward humour, had dealt in
his own way, with far-reaching insight, with vast read-
ing, and often with impressive eloquence, with the
same subject; and his profound sympathy and faith
had been shared and reflected by a great poet. What
Coleridge and Wordsworth had put in the forefront of
their speculations and poetry, as the object of theii
profounclest interest, and of their highest hopes for
mankind, might, of course, fail to appear in the same
light to others; but it could not fail, in those days at
least, to attract attention, as a matter of grave and
well-founded importance. Coleridge's theories of the
Church were his own, and were very wide of theories
recognised by any of those who had to deal practically
with the question, and who were influenced, in one
way or another, by the traditional doctrines of theo-
logians. But Coleridge had lifted the subject to a
very high level. He had taken the simple but all-
important step of viewing the Church in its spiritual
character as first and foremost and above all things
essentially a religious society of divine institution, not
dependent on the creation or will of man, or on the